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4 Tm In order to determine the impact of the Veterans ' "> 
Administration (VA) on Occupational -education, this report exarfftneS* 
the VA training programs and the changes that have occurred in tfrem 
6ver the years in the larger context of changes in American 
education. Presentecf first, are brief descriptions of and detailed 
, 1967-1980 .enrollment figures for the fou* training programs, 
^administered by the VA^Ig I Bill, the -progrlm for survivors- and 
dependents of veterans,- yocational rehabilitation, and the - * 
Post-Vietnam 'era Veterans Educational Assistance Progrtfo) . Major 
differences among the three versions of the G I Bill are* outlined^' 
Examined next are the following major changes in 'the VA program 
structure that make it Impossible "to fully ascertain the extent, of VA 
•suppopt-xof occupational education: (1) the existence, of different- 
enrollment and attendance requirements for college and 'vocational 
school students, (2) txen.ds in classifying cdimtfunity colleges into 
the categories of higher learning or below coULe'ge' level . 
inst}^i3Ltio,ns, and (3) the incompleteness of the, data -base' f or 
occupational education; Finally, descriptions are, provided of the 
major 'available sources of data pertaining tOfVA. administration ot * 
occupational /education. (MN) . , ' • * 
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The Veterans Administration as Sponsor of Occupational Eduo-ation 

. Ever since the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 , 
the federal government has made a massive and deliberate 
investment in occupational education. More recently, under 
the Manpower Development ajid . Tra^ ning Act, succeeded by the 

Comprehensive Education and Training Act of 1973./' there has 

* , * » * * 

be^n another major federal effort in job-oriented training.. 
In addition, there is massive federally-sponsored edoca- 4 
- tional effort, funded through the Veterans Administration/ 
which is biggeir than either Vocational -Education or CETA, and 

which/ during Fiscal Year .1980/ invested more than $1 billion 

* * ■* * 

in the occupational preparation of veterans, certain depen- 

n ' , +• = 

dehtS/ and thousands of future * veterans still on active duty. 

Ths thrust of the present paper is t<j explore the dimen- 
sions of* this massive contribution/ primarily under the' 
~ educational provisions of the GI .Bill/ to occupational * 
training'. It* began* with the Servicemen '.s Readjustment Act of 

• t » 

1944 and includes a large, cortiplex 4nd varied series qf ectuca-* 

** * * * 

tional activities administered through t£e Veterans 'Adminis- 

,tration. The* cumulative total VA investment in education,' as, 

^» • * 

of September 1980/ 'was $55 billion- Of this, almost" half was 
devoted to occupational ''education below the baccalaureate 
level so that ' the 35-*year investment was abo~ut $27 billion, 

and* the FY 1980 investment an estimated $i billion. 

: " - 7 ' 

* • • : : * • . 7s ; *" 
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While there can be no doubt of the massive nature of the 

vk investment in occupational education, some of the actual 

. " ■ * ■ * N • ' ' ' ' 

numbers /must Ve treated with some caution . for a variety of 

reasons to be explored in .the fcreseyit paper. ~As the VA has 
said, and as, various oversight ct mmittees have noted, the ,VA 
sees itself primarily a$ art administrative <irid not W an 
educational agency br a research Qrgarr^zatiort which evaluates 
the results pf" education prpgrams. Furth^^j^' sp often 
happens with different grograihs originating- with different 
Congressional committees (anc| at different periods), the data 
for the 'Vocational Education programs in the Office (Depart- 
ment) of Education differ^ in scope- and definition from* those 
gathered by the Veterans Administration M - ./ * 

Vocational education is defined according to one set of v 
1 . • 2 - 

laws; the GI Bills follow different dividing lines, but the 
* i 

fact remains that the federal investment in occupational 
training, 'under VA| auspices, ds and has been bigger than 
either -Vocational 'Education (ED)^or MDTAfCETA (Departments of 
Labor ajid the former HEW*). There, (ban be arguments, as to what 
fraction of the overall VA educational^ effort should be allo- 
cated to occupational training, but, af^er reviewing the data 
and consulting program managers, it is clear that the VA has * 
speht $55 billion cumulatively for education, and an .allopa- * 
tion of $27 billion cumulatively, or $1 billion for FY 1980- 
for occupational training, seems defensible and reasonable/ 
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i. * Having said this, we nee.d to exanCne the VA training 

\ V . . . 3 

programs, in somfe detail, 'especially since- the programs, have 

changed over the years. There have also been ,mas^sive * Changes 

"in the larger context\of American education, with speoial 

'___"*..* • . * • 

emphasis on the shift to* co*lleg#, . the ri»se of the American 

/ jr. % . " • *. % *. * 

junidr/communit-y/two-year college, the rise of . nont'raditional 

educat iort^ and' the redefinition of * vocational education since 

rts federal beginnings under SmithrHughes in 1917. 

^ . i . 

? 

' r ' * ' 

Four M^jop. Programs ' 

While the so-calded GI Bill is the largest VA. program by 

far, there are "other yA programs, with "their own legislative. 

authority for specialized groups of^ beneficiaries . These 

♦ "* p % * » 

programs have certain common _ element's as well as important 

4 

differences , 4 not all, of which &re reflected in the Information 
Bulletin, Veterans . Benefits Under Current Education Programs , 
published' by the VA. J Contents of various bulletins .differ; 
lB-40-8*l-4 is the .most recfent, May 19-81, but it is JLess 
comprehensive than IB-04-80-2, March 1980, which includes more 

historical data. ** ' - 

* , v 

. * 4 ^ 

A* a G * Sill . This well-known program is authorized 

inder 'Chapter 34 of Title 38, /U.S. Code. It began as part of 

;he Servicemen's Readjustment /Act pf-1944, a wartime benefit 

to, help veterans of World War 1\ to readjust to civilian life. 

It' was allowed to expire, only to be' reenacted on August 20 ,• 

19'52 for. veterans of the Korean War. On June 1, 1966, it was 

* * * * 

sgain reenacted, known .at first as the Post-Korean GI Bill, 

later 'as # the Vietnam Era GI Bill 4 reflected in Chart 1, page' 4* 
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ChJART 1 

INDIVIDUALS IN TRAINING FROM FISCAL YEAR 1967" 
, TO FISQAL YEAR 1^79 FOR ALL TRAINING TYPES 
VETERANS AND SEPVICEPERSONS 



Thousands 




Veterans 



Service 
Personnel 



1967 1968 1969 1970 .1971 1972 197^ 1974 1975 1^976 1977 1978 1979 



* 'Fiscal Years 1967-1976 ran from July 1, through June 30. 

• Fiscal Years 197M979 ran from October 1, throughSepterhber*30 
i* Tr^e period July 1, 197fe.through September 30, 1976HS not included 



• * It underwent several , changes , including a change in . 
purpose ds % of- 1966> when an explicit new objective was to pro- 
vide educational incentives -to make military service iftore . 
Attractive. / Also adddd in I960 was a provision for use of the 

. >) I 

benefits by jnjLlitary personnel o" active duty/ pribr to 

. ' ■ . \* v * - * * • \ *- ^ 

'separation. * • • - 1 - 

-/During fiscal-- Year 1980 there were 1, 107 ,000 'trainees 

* ♦ • « , * \ . " 

Jreder the GI Bill, including almost one-tenth who were still ' 

on active duty. 'Details appear in Table 1/ page 6-. Pai;tici- 

pation has peaked because eligibility for this wartime benefit 

expired Qn December '31, 1*976, although veterans and persons *on 

active duty have as much as te/i- years' to use their education * - 

benefits. N Legislation passed by both houses of £ang/res.s ■ { in 

dif fer&ht^ versions) as of June 1981 may ex-tend this so-called 

delimiting date, but only for. training below the college ,le,vel, 

i.e., with emphasis on secondary/remedial a"nd\ occupational 

training. Absolute terminatiqn of the current GI Bill is 

December 31, 1989. / . 

A* rather detailed historical sketch of^the GI Bill • 

appeared in GI Coarse Approvals (1979), prepared by a team et 

tfre National Academy^ of Public Administration under' the 

-3 

leadership of Harold Orlaris.- Also valuable is the so-called 
^TS Report (September 19,73) ^prepared by James L. Bowman and* 
his colleagues at the Education Testing Service-: 'Educational 

_ ( / , - > K . — ■ '■ 

Assistance' to Veterans: 'A Comparative Study of Three GI Bills * 
(Both oj;, these independent reports- were requested by Congress 
and w^^gpon9ored by th'e VA.) * 



, TABLE 1 

CHAPTER 34 ' • 

INDIVIDUALS IN TRAINING FRCN FISCAL YEAR 1967 TO, FISCAL YEAR 1980* 
By Typo of Training 
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Tear 
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1978 ^ 


1977 ^ 


Quertar , 


!$76 


: GfWO TOTAL 


1, 106,889 - 


1,270,538 


1,321,840 

"y* 


- *V 

1,937,874 


1,320,947 


2,821,514 


» Col 1 *cj* laval « Total 


L , JO J 


968,433 


!*Y44.;£00 


I #3BJ, 103 


899,322 


' 1,925,436 


Graduata 


93, 40? 


1 14,565 


,*Jfhy<rQ 


1 ? / , UO / 


93,531 


198* 705 


Junior collaga / 
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# -*84,769 


5i/,2<4 


712,786 


461,946 


1,054,492 


0th»c un da rgraduatf' 


319,415^ 


369,079 


• 43*;«0 


511,240 


334,845 


672,239 


\ , Othar schools - Total 


t90;i3<5 . 


223,838 


' 26X361- 


' 444,379 


338,049 


750 , 037 


Vocational 4 technical 


32,060 


36, 155 


43)753 


57,51$ 


46,266 


99,451 


pthar technical school 


117,429 


136,403 • 


170,274 


242,209 


228,350 


* .438', 941 


T High, school 


12,854 


17,854 


26,251 


67,176 


33,250 


137,941 


a Flight 


,2I,*03I 


24,906 


26,847 


46, 126 


25,324 


42,571 


FeV»w cooparat 1 va 


6,762* 


I0,5f8 


16,236 


31,353 


1» 24,859 


31, 133 


. On-Job training * Total 


74,^8 


84,267 


93,579 


112,392 


72,576 


146;041 


> ■ Appr*nt lea 


40,3ns 


44,004 k 


48, 


57,865 


37,900 


71,007 


Othar , 

1 % " 


33,763 
*- 


39,383' 


4*, 721* 


54,527 


34,668 


75,034 



Fiscal 
Year 
1975 



Fiscal 
Yaor 
> 1974 



Fiscal ■ 
Ywr 
1973 



2,821,514 2,691,566 '2,358,608 2,125,595 



199,778 
660,417 
627.380 

604,360 
I M,?77 
498,569 
123,132 
44,606 
26,764 

191,623 
90, 109 * 
10J,434 



109,333 
506,034 
561^731 

■ 809,603 
120,225 
519,238 
I04,98J 
44,710 
20,449 

211,907 
•100,840 
H 1.067 



181,300 
467,272 
532,770 

755,559 
125,757. 
490,308 
74,859 
43,061 
13,494 

180,606 
96, 357 
92,329 



VETERANS - TOTAL 
* » 
Col lag* laval - Tot>! 
Oroduota 
Junior cot toga 
Othar" undargraduata 

Othat~ school s - Total 
Vocational 4 tachntcal 
Othar tachntcal school 

, High school 
ri Ight 

Farm cooporatLya 



On-Job training 
Appranflco 
*0*h ar 



Total 



1*017,230 It I7< #220 1,406,683 1,752,183 1,205,933 2,535,432 r,424,676 * 2, 128,366 1,936,706 



777,472 
73,432 
414,531 
269,509 

165,630 
30,292 
100,341 
12V645 
15,570 
6,78* 
' 1 

74,140* * 
40,303 



895,634 
89,363 
468,213 
3*8, 058 

194,327 
34,039 

114,226 
17,200 
18,256 
10,518 

64*, 26 7 . 
44,004 



1,070,605 
110,740 
557,045 
402,820 



1,266,696 
126,675 
;688,302- 
" 471,719 



24?, 499 353,095 * 
40,878 52,339 
140,704/196,518 
24 , 292 ^ 32,095 
20,369 39,990 
^ 16,236 31,353' 



33,763 # 39,303 



93,579 
•46,050 



112,392 
57,065 
54,527 



fl47,'973 
76,871 
452,463 
318,639 

285,384 
40,441 

162,977 
15,443 
21,664 

'-V*&,659 

\72,576 
» 37^,908 
34,668 



1,803,496 . 

166,596 
1,00.9,705 

627, 195 

563^95 
90; 104 

•370,'859 
57,313 
36,406 
31,133 

146,041 
71,007 
• 75,034 



1,599,629 
. I 70,933 
832,570 
596, 126 

r, 

«3 f 4?4 
98,756 

4J9,081 
50,440 
30, 355 
26,704 

191,623 
90, 18? 
101,434 



1,276,729 

167,531 

568,045 

54J,153 
• 

* 639,730 
103,491 * 
443,236 
33,987 
38,567 

. 20,449 ' 

211,907 
100,040 - 
111,067 



1,141,438 
162,487 
459,326 
. 519,625 



103, 272 
423,965 
29,133 
36,718, 
13,494 

100,606 
96,357 
92,329 
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^917,389 


677,240 


528,515 


413.714 


338, 783 




170,359 


146*, 092 


122,600 


' 99,314 


83,758 


73,460 


389,900 


321,835 


204,060 










504,254 


449,462 


350,492 


429,201 


329,956 






637,962 


521 ,873 


416,658 


330,000 


254,576 


129,096 




113,009 


» 96,669 


64,040 


. 74,216 


72,003 


•48, 787 




433,449 


340,291 


265,226 


' 204,898 


157,83* 


75, 590 • 




39,973 


28,014 


17,185 


r3,97l*^ 9,878 


4, 721 






52,827 


49,393 


36,517 


14,741 






8,864 




,&44— 398 


120 


*" 




' * 161,603 . 


145,604 ' 


116,833 


66,498 


18,629 






91,052 


•88,613 


76,177 


50,221 


17,634 






70*631 


.56,991 


40,656 


16,277 


* 995. 


* 

• • 


1 
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1,724,230 


1,479,038 


1,123,654 


862,645 


64*5.318 


445,937 


cr> 


1,033,518 


893,941 


658,492 


513,211 


404,137 


329,378 


_ 1 


153,074 


133,287 


.12,163 


91,464 


70,730 


68,007. ' 




387,557 


319,*'" 


203,093 










* 494,887 


441,042 


343,236 


421,747 


323,407 


260,571 




527,049 


440;293 


34o,329 


282,936 


222,552 


116,559 




91,003 


79,590 


^ 68,004 


61,431 


61,877 


44,116 




365,942 „ 


289, 228 


221,346 


171,136 


136,088 


67,753 
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23,038 


,16, 124 


13,452 


9,726 


4,690 




35,970 


44,365 


41,839 


36,517 


14,741 
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145,604 
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TOTAL 



Collao* laval - Total 
Oraduata 
.Junior cotfaga 
Othar undinrgradoata v 

Othar school s - Total 
Vocatroflftl 4 tachntcal 
Othar tachnlral school 
High school 
Flight' 



69,639 

65,113 
21,970 
13,237 
29,906 



,1.04,310 

72,799 
25,202 
16,576 
31,021 

iiilii 
2, 116 

22,179 
566 
6,650 



115,157 165,691 % H5,0I4 286,062 266,890 230,242 



74,295 
27,256 
15, 199 
31,840 

40,862 
*?,875 
29,570 
1,959 
6,456 



s2Lm 

30,392 
24, 406* 
39,329 

91,284 
3, 176 
45,691 
34,281 
6,136 



42,349 
• 16,660 
9,483 
16,206 

72,665 
5,825 
4 5*, 373 
17,007 
3,660 



121,940 
32, WW 
44,787 
45,044 



9,347 
68,062 
60,628 

6,085 



95,946 
28,045 * 
35,647 
,31,254 

170,944 
12,521 I 
79,488 
72,684 ,j 
6y25l 



60,369 
2|,002 
17,909 
20,578 

'169,673 
16,734 
76,002 
70,994 
6,143 



39,912 
16,621 
7,946. 
13, 145 

148,977 
22,405 
■ 74,423 
45,726 
6,343 



139,908 

28,448 

11,205 
2,343 
9,367 

110,913 
22,006 
67,507 
14,723 
6, 677 

L_ 



105,020 

23,448 
12,003 
2,223 
8,420 

' 61,560 
17,079 
5^.063 
4,976 
*6,462 



87,077 




41,601 


21,946 


16.748 


15,304 


9 r 577 


^,407, 


l£?»5 N 


, 7,050 


5,028 


t 4/653 


* 967 








7,256 


7,454 


4", 549. 


4,754 

✓ 


60,329 


47,064 


32,024 


' 12,539 « 


16,036 


12,785 


40,126 


4,67t 


43,678 


33,760 


21,746 


7,837 


1,061 


519 


152 




7,554 
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What all 'three versions of the <Sl„Bill .have in common is 
the great^freedom of choice for its' students. Typically they 
are entitled to^generous number of months of training^ 
education, free to .elect coile,e or apprenticeship 'or vSca- *' 
• tional training, Just so it\s uJo.ijfc.Win approved courses" 
at a wide but hot unlimited number .of » institutions . -To make { 
these choices more meaningful, the VA-.dffered vetlrans, on'- 
request, "educational counseling and caVeer. guidance \\ an'"' 
option not^always 'widely known or accepted. By way of 
focusing th,e, career choices of veterans., they had to select", 
an educational or professional objective which was noV * . 
.intended to be' changed easily. In' practice, the .first' change / 
in an objective was .granted quite readily; i n many' cases' and , . 
through a^ special provision' some second changes also Vere • 
approved, f , . ' ^ ■ * +~ f ~ i 

. ■ Once a veteran enrolled'in an approved cWe, * it was ' up ' 
to^he ' school 'to monitor-his- progress,, td determine whether he ' 
m*de satisfactory progress> and\o certify .to the- VA the'fact 
of his enrollment in a full (or ' part-time) eoir/eso that his" 
monthly benefits could start. The . school- was V P aia a modest 
fee for this service, ' it also agreed- to notify ^ V A if .'the 
student dropped out or failed to make satisfactory 'progress . 

Under this sySt em, which was .eared to'e^ of adli.is. ' 

a iOR ': the ^ • —ion Master Records" which " 

-ep track* of disbursement, >t do , not ^ ^ 

to ^educational researcher Evaluation./ ■ ' " 



- - 2 . ^Tivors and Dependents .- Authorized under Chapter 
35,' this program, quite analogous to the GI Bill, served , • 
13,000 spouses or surviving spouses ' during FY "1980; as well as 
83,000 eligible children: Some details appear in Table 2,- 
page 9. Eligibility typically is related to disability or ' . 
death of the serVicepersorr, " ^ ' . 

% 3. Vocational 'Rehabilitation , While the GI Bill is 
intended for all eligible. wartime veterans, Vocational 
Rehabilitation is, authorized unc^er. Chapter 31 specifically 
far those determined to have service-connected disabilities 
(not necessarily combat of overseas). There were 29/000 such 
trainees du^ng FY 1980, with education programs . individually 
designed. by the trainee and his (her) counselor; thus ■ - 

affording even greater freedom of choice than the GIBill. 

Payraen't ,is directly to the trainee for 'subsistence, plus # ; 
a payment 'to' the school .for tuition and charges (and in addi- *\ 
tion to whatever disability compensation the veteran may 
receive, independently of has employment or educational status) 
This* is' in contrast 4 to the GI Bill which originally -(World War 

• > * .4ft 

Inversion) also had 3 split payment which, with the Korean 
version-/ was consolidated into a s'ingle, n\ore generous * payment 
requiring the* veteran to de-fray his f own expenses. 



Source: VA 

IB 04-81-4 
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TABLE 2 
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PERSONS IN TRAINING DLRING FISCAL YEAR BY fKOGRAM AND PCRIOO-Of SERVICE - 1967 TO 1980 
• (Thousand* of Jrelnees) J « 

2 * K. 



FISCAL YEAR 



Program 
TOTAL * ALL TRAINEES 



POST^KOREAN £ DUCAT f ONA1 ASSISTANCE 
. PROGRAM - CHAPTER X % 

In training during 'year - Total 
Institution of 1* lobar learning 
Schools other than college 
On»job training , 



VOCATIONAL REHA3 1 LITATiON PROGRAM 
FOR PISABLEO VETERANS - CHAPTER 31 

In training during year - Total 
Institutions of hlghar laarnlng^ 
» Schools other than collaga 
On-job training 
Instltut iopal^on^Tara training 

Par lod of sarWca of veteran 
World tor II . 
Koree-. conf | let 
P.L. 87-815 

, Vietnam ara , 

Otn«r - 



Trans. " '.• * 

J980_ J97?_ J976_ J977_ Otr ; <- J976_ 1975 1974 J973_ M97_2_ ,19 7,1 1970 *1969 j96S J967 

J^ilO 2^660 2,078 5^405 £95j 7^.7^? 2,223* 1,960 1,675 1^788 .9*0 M 21* 



1,107 
843 



_i,?36 

968 



1,145 



1,936 
1,381. 



1,371 
890 



2.822 



190 


226 


263 


444 


358 


74 


84 


94 


112 


73 


« 


4 








29 


29 


W 


33 


20 


21 


22 


23 


25 


'15 


6 
1 


"6 - 


6 


7 


4 


■ 


1 
• 


1 - 
« 


1 
« 


1 
» 


• 


« 


• 


# 


• 




• « 


• * 


• 


• 


27 


27 


29 


32 


20 


(26) 


(27) 


(29) 


(32) 


( 19i 


(J) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 



Children 

PROGRAM - 



,925 


1,696 


1,337 




804 


,810* 




192 


212 


29 


25 


27 


21 v 


ie 


20 


• 6 


5 


6 


1 


1 1 


2 


• 


• f 


• 




* 




• 


• 


V 

• 


• 


• 


■ 


29 


■ 24 


26 


(re; 


(20) 


*(22) 


<f> 


(4) 


CO 



756 
.189 



30 
21 
7 
2 



636 
162 



32 
22 
8 

2 



917 
527 
146 



677 529* 414 339 
417 330 255 J29 
117 66 



30 
20 
9 
2 



74 

15 
8 
1 



19 _U J3 

10^ 6 5* 

7 7* 7 

1*1 1 



1 

'29 



i 

30 



■ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
CHAPTER 33 



1 1 1 

25 ±% '17 

(24) (25) (23* (17) «NA 

. (5) (6) (6) (6) NA 



12 .10 
<NA .NA 



In training during year - Tote I ■ 
Institutions of higher learning 
Schools other nhen college 
Of>-Jo6 training 

Period of Service of deceesed or 
total ly disabled veteran 
World Mar f- 

World War !| ^ 

Korean conf I let 

Other 



EL IjGI&LE .SPOU^ES^- EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM - CHAPTER 35 

In training during year - Total 1 

•Institution* of higher learitlng 
/ Schools other then collaga 

On-Job" training • / 

Par lod of. aorvlfce of deceased or 
totally ,d I sebled vataran 

World War I 

World War II 

Koreen conf I let 

Other 



83 
76 

n 



86 
76 
7 



SI 

60 


.SI 

80 


52 
48 


81 

73 


.7* 
65 


63 
57 ' 


58 
52 


' 7 


7 


4 


7 • 


6 


6 


6 




« 


* • 




• 


■ 


• 



11 

*49 
6 



5J. 
45 
5 



45 
41 

5 



43 

38 
5 



36 
i 



37 
33^ 

4* 



i i ~\ r 

25 29 , 32 V. 33 

13 14 14 14 

43 42 42' 40 



1 


I • 


1 - 




• 


• 


■ 

i 


-\ 


20 


32 


31 


30 


31 


31 


"30 


26 


8 


12 


11 


10 


10 


S> 


8 


8 


24 . 


'35 


28 


22 


16 


U 


12 


9 



J3, 


17 


19 


19' 


-21 


19 


17 


22 

9 


■if 


j_0 


9 


1> 


14 


15 


15 


9 


15 


12 


8 


6 


5 ^ 




3 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 ' 


3 " 


« 


■ 


• 


, ■ 


e 


i 


« 


« 


• 







7 3, 

7^ i 

3 1 



• a 


i 


a * 


a 


• 


a 


a 


. a 


• 


> '2 


4 


4 


• 4 




4 


4 - 


3 


v 3 


1 


2 


2 


•2 - 


1 


2 


7/ 


2 


\ 


K> 


12 


13 


13 


6 


12 


10 


6 


6 



1 — 

7*. — 



J/ 



Training was provfdad under chapters 31 and 35 prior to FY 
under chapter 54. , » •» 



2/ 



- for unrounded Totals for fiscal years 1967 through joBO sea Tab-la 5 
• Lass than 500. ' • 

NOTE-: Columns my not add to Total due to rounding^ 
1 ~> 



*Y 1967, but this table shews onhy that tre Inlng ^hlch parallels training 



ERIC 



12 



The consequences of this' shift to a combined payment were 

massive. Under the GI Bill thousands of- trainees shifted to 
/ ' ✓ 

low-tuition or -no-tuition schools (as did their nonveteran 

6 , / 

peers 1. Veterans eligible for Vocational Rehabilitation also 



found it sometimes to their 'own advantage to use the GI Bill 

rather than Vocational Rehabilitation,* allowing them to retain 

more of their monthly benefit for their personal use. One VA * 

study,, based on 1977 data but released in 197.9 ,. estimates that 

four tinfes as many disabled veterans, -.eligible fo^: Vocational 

Rehabilitation, may be training under \t,he GI Bill as under the 
7 

VR provisions. 5 ' , 

• • * * r 

^ In terms of preference for college vs. occupational 

' r \ 

I 

training*, the, choice may not matter very much since both . 

* ' i 

programs allow veterans great flexibility in selecting their 
\ ' . % 

career or educational objective's. Only under the GI Bill are 
'\ 

trainees confined to courses approved by the $>tate Approving 

. ' \ . • 

Agencies * Vocational - Rehabilitation began "at the end of 
World War II. *-tai>l%e 3/ page 11, shows some details for 
current and tii^torical- distribution in terms Of college, 
vocational or apprenticeship preferences. 

4 k ' * Veterans Educational- Assistance Program, Post- 
Vietnam . Since this is a contributory program,, it^-is not 
cqr^sidered to be a GI Bill, -even though it was enacted as a 
successor to- it, as a peacetime educational incentive. 
Authorized under Chapter 32 (and known as ,VEAP) , it provides . 
for voluntary participation by military personnel 'who must 



' ~* TABLE 3 

, b - • pHAPTER, 31 \ * ^ 

/ VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
> • • « 

Veterans Ever Trained by Type of Training and Period of Service 
* ' (Through* September 19B0) 



" • •• •) 

Type of Training 



' • Total 
All Periods 



Vietnam^ Era. & Peacetime* 



Total 



vVietnam* 
Era 



"Peacetime 



i 

World 
, - Wefr II 



TOTAL - ALL TYPES 



Percent 



College * ; 

Percent 

.•• • * v* 
1 ' ' ' 

Other xesidence schools 
* Percent * # * 

Institutional on-farft*^ 
Percent-. * 0 1 



839,50(1 
100. 0% 



265,600 
3 I. 6% 



231,900 ♦ 
27.6% 



80, 300 
9.6* 



141, 200 
10Q.0% 



88, 100 
62.4% 



41,200 
29.2% 



117,600 
-400.0% 



77,700 
*66. 1% 



8 ^ " 



• 30,§0£ 

** 26. £% 



700, % 
0,5% t . 



5oo 

0.4% 



23,600 
100.0% 



10,400 
44. 1% 



10,400 
44, 1% 



200 
0.8% 



621,300 
100.0% 



>152,800 
24^6% 



154, 710 
*> *.'8% 



76, 300 
12.3% 



On-job training 
Percent; 



257-, 200 
30.6% 



6,7*00 
'4.7% ' 



* 5,300 
4.5% 



1,400 
5.9% , 



238,000 
38..!% 



Unknown 
Percenb* 



4,500 
0.5% 



4/50A 
.3.2% 





3,.ao t o* 

2^7*, 



1, 300' 
5.5% 



■ •. •.. •■ 

* Includes World War II and Korean conflict veterans who trained after. 1972. 



authorize a minimum of $25per month^( maximum $100) to be 

deducted from their pay, placed in escrow without interest, • 

and then matched 2:1 by the Veterans Administration. fewer * 

than 2,000 persons were training under this ne ^ l aw as of 

September 1980, as shown in Tabie 4, below. The program was 

"conceived as a five-year experiment, with the President to 
* * * 

TABLE '4 . • - % 

Source: VA, IB Cb-8l-U- 

PERSONS IN TRAINING DURING FISCAL YEAR 1980 
^Chapter 32 (VIA?) * 



TOTAL - ALL LEVELS ' - « 1,947 

* — 

■College level * ' 1,5'98 

«■ v 

'Graduate " (96 ) / , ' 

- • * * " ' i 

Undergraduate (738) ' 

Junior college * (764) 



1 



Vocational/technical 9 * * 299 

— Elementary/secondary * 38 



Fl'ight 



^ Traini-ng by correspondence * 5 

recommend by June 1, 1-981 if it was to be continued. On 
May 30, 1981, President Reagan sent a*m|$^sage to Congress in 
wh^ch he 'called for a one-year extension. Earlier, in annual 
reports submitted by the VP* and the Department 'of. Defense , 
certain dissatisfactions with VEAP became clear including' 
disappointing participation, hea^* attrition, an<S lack of 



appeal as a recruiting tool.. As pressures increase for the 
enactment of a gfeacetime, GI, Bill (noncontributoryty , reflected 

• : * 

in a Variety of pending legislative proposals and the strong 
backing' ^y^fc^e Congressional Armed Forces Committees in 1980, 
Through September 1980^ VEAi' has had only 2,235 trainees 
si'ftce its beginnings in 197?; °£ these,, 1,947 participated 
°during FY 1980. VEAP is not included in Table 5, page 14, 
which does include all other educational expenditures made by 
th'e VA since it beg&n sponsorship of education in 1944. 

Differences Among GI Bills 

In. this . short report we cannot and need not cover all of 

the details of the. three versions of the GI Bill, but certain 

highlights should be mentioned. We have already mentioned the 

split payment which/' since 1951,*" has been changed into" a 

single payment. « While the GI Bill has v a Very good reputation, 

* 8 
y it was plagued by a variety "of abuses in its early days, as 

reflected in Congressional hearings, at least one major 

investigation, a Presidential message, and recommendations -for 

change which weXe ready just about. the time the Korean version 

was enacted in 1952. Abolition of the split payment was 

intended to' raduce/fraud in a very large program unlike Voca- 

tional Rehabilitation, amuch smaller program which provided 

evety^ trainee with an individual counselor whose supervision 

had* the incidental result of reducing fraud." • 



TABLE 5 



ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR *GI BILL, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ~> 
' AND DEPENDENTS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS * 



(In Millions of Dollars) 



7 



61 BILL 



r Dependents 



Fiscal 




All 














Service 


Vocational 


Educational 


Year 


Progranjs 




Total 


Veterans 


Personnel 


- ^Rehabilitation 


Assistance 


* 

f 1966 


$ 


. f 


46.5 
















4 

0 


$ 


,17.4 


${ . 31.0 


J 967 






305.2 


^ 
$ 




251.7 


$ 




247,9 


$ 


3.8 




'19.2 


' 34.3 


1968 






489.5 






428.7 






421.6 




7.2 




22*8 


38.0 


. - 1969 






693. 1 






622.4 






617.5 




14.8 




30.0^ 


40.8 


1970 




1, 


032". 5 






930.8 






^911.8 - 




27. 0\ 




' 41.7* 


51.9 


1971 




1, 


651. 1 




1 


,521.7 




1 


) 485.0 




36.7 




58*. 7 


70.6 


1972 




1 

< t 


V J *f . 1 




1 


n 1 9 a 

t O 1 41 . *4 










Apt. 1 




fiS- 0 

u J • u 


76.6 


1973 




2, 


685.0 


• 


2 


,513.2 




2 


,450.7 




62.5 




71. .9 


99.9 


1974 




3, 


189.0 


t 


3 


,005.7 




2 


,917.9 




£7.9 




67% 7 


1 ID* O 


1975 




T, 


401.-1 




4 


,164.8 




4 


,058.0 




106.7 . 


* 


* 73. 1 


163.3 


1976 




5, 


300.0 




5 


,028. '8 




4 


,900.7 




128.2 




' 85.6 * 


185.6 ' 


Trans. Qtr. 






716.4 s 






•667.9 






635.7 




32.2 




20.3 ✓ 


28.2 


' 1977 t s 




3, 


870.1 




3 


,,567. 2 




3 


,476.3 




90.9 




100.7 


202.2 


1978 




3, 


344.0 




'3 


,*026.9 




'2 


,955.9 




71.-1 




100.1 


217.0 * 


1979 , 




2, 


750.4 




2 


,449.9 




2 


,357.^ 




72.7 




96.4 


204.1 


1$80 : 




2, 


348/7 




2 


,(#6.6 




1 


,996.8 




69.8 




88.0 


194. 1 


SUB-TOTAL » 


$ 


34, 


778.5 


' $ 


32 


,066.7 


$ 


31 


,187.4 


$ 


859.8 




$ 958.6 


$ 1,753.2 


(Pr^or to 
FY 1966) 


$ 


20, 


972.5 


. $ 


19 


• 

, 047 . 4 & 

t 


$ 


19 


,047.4 & 








1,^4.7 


$ 140.4 


i 

TOTAL 


* 

$ 


55, 


75 no ' 


$ 


51. 


,114.1 • 


$ 


50 


,234.8 




%59.8 


$ 


2,743.3 


$ 1,893.6,' 



J \ 1 

— Detailed data may not add to Totals xlue to rounding. - * • 

Total expenditures for the World War II ($14,526. 1) and tfor6an conflict (#4,521*4) GI bills. 



Because of the -great 'freedom of choice, there occurred a 

"■*■* * * " 

remarkable rise in proprietary 'scKools, stimulated by the 

first wave of federally-supported students, i.e., veterans of 
- • 9 

World Wair II. Spme of these proprietary schools used sales- 

\ p • 

men (arid a few women) on commission to persuade* veterans to 
enroll whiie the tuition bill went directly to the Most 
of these schools were vocational or technical, in Ke^epiiig with 
the dominant preference of those early trainees forr "blue- 

collar" training. 

/ • - 

The use of State Approving Agencies to appr9ve"'courses , 

and to act as a buffer between the schools and the federal 4 

program managers, reflects the prohibition against federal 

control of education. Accreditation was«still unknown, 

certainly underdevel9ped below the college level, and there 

had to be invented a systenv for quality review of scho<?is and 

programs. The Korean bill strengthened the SAA system, as 

described in detail in GI Course AppjTPvals . Conversely, there 

was a slight limitation in- the freedom of, choice when Congress 

i ~ " ' ' . * * 

sought to* reduce frivolity andvabus.e by excluding bart£^ding * 

courses, dancing. lessons and other alleged contributions to- ■ 

/ ' * -> S 

personality development. 

The basic structure continued inta.ct: Selection of an 
educational objective and its pursuit." through appr6Ved courses 
Similarly, the rationale of readjustment to civilian life 
^remained alive, as was the "idea of a reward for wartime * v , 



service. 



A 



20 



■ - 16 ' • : 

• & » 

By 1965 enrollments under the GI Bill had disappeared ^% 

n ; - • . 

(although dependents, under Chapter 35, continued to be 
•eligible)-. It was • reenacted with tw6 changes already jnenn 
.tionfed: use of educational benefits while still on active . 

A ' ' ' * ia ". ■* • 

duty, and, use of the GI Bill as a .recruitment incentive." 

Grand Total: $55 Billion * • 

/ ' , ^ 

\ Tlie VA has calculated a cumulative investment in educa- • 

. *tion *ahd training of $55 billion since World War II, as shown 

• in Table 5, page 14. The total* *&lso reflects the inroads 'made \ 
by inflation because the ^dollajfs, are not deflated t GiveV the 

* 9 . * 

two-tier system, college level vs. nondegree programs , and pur 

• "definition -of occupational education as ^less than a fpur-year 

degree, it- should be possible now to. extract 'the nondegree/ 
components* to arrive at the figures we seek^ ^\ 

In fact, this cannot be done .for at le§st two major * 

> • ." ° •* - : 

reasons. The first is the -lacjc of certain da^ta *m VA files:. 



r 



the .second, is illustrated by the two-year college s*hif p,/ whi 4 cfr 

' . 7 - ~ is 

follows. £ . • ^ 

' ■ . ■ "J ? * 

College vs ,~ Noncollege : « 

' ■ : • - * x • ' 

JJnder VA rules, the pursuits o£ a bachelor's degree is. a 

- •' . ' \ . * f ■ • •' " " • • . 

valid educational objective, While in the vocational area a 

' * •. ( • * 

more specific skill or trade had to be specified. In fact, - * 

/ * . 

throughout "Ch6 QI Bill there is a two-tier system- which has w 

• ' " ; ' ^ ' ' ' - *• ' ' 

one set of rules for college students in pursuit of a* cj^g^ee, 

and another set, of rules for Below College Level courses' 

(which has been changed to more Recent names which include ' 

Noncollege Degfee [NCD] or Other Residerft Schools [ORS]). . 



' j For college students a full load used to be 14 w semester t 

hour^H just a*>bit less than the -dustomary 15 or 16 semester^, 

* " \ * »^ » 

^hours confeideired a normal full load in most cplleges . Ey" v " 

•12 . ' ^ ^ ~ v \ 

statute, the VA for several year.s has lowered th£s tp 12 

** * * '* 

units-. The cus'tpmaty assumption was t]iat/fbf each^hdur (50 

minutes) of. classroom ■ instruction, - a college student wij.1 spend 

• • • , 

-- • , ■ - - - • . . • * ■ ' 

two hours at homewojrk or similar- relevant activities , or ^ 
roughly the equivalent of a 40-hour week (which:, in^turn^ has 



declined to a ptfevai^ing 35,-hour week) 

For vocational objectives, studeifts had to attend classes* 

/ » 
for at' Teast 25 hburs per^ week, now reduced to 18 hours for 

accredited courses, if they wanted to be considered full-time. 

Further, the, school ' had* to monitor attendance wh^ch emphasised' 

. • ( T * ' ' fc v. 

the colloquial name ; of "clock-hour" instruction, 0f£en 'in a 

■ » 

course of study which required only a year *to, the* awatd o.f a 
certificate* Oiily domestic vocational schools could 'be* 
approved, while veterans could attend several hundred eligible 

* *» • f 

foreign universities. ' - m » , 



Trend in Community Colleges - . , % 

. — " j i ** ^ ^ 

The role of the two-year colleges is of vit^Sl importance 

\ ' . V ' - 1 ' > - ' ' 

in any discussion of the GI Bill and ^Iso in discussing * ocqu- 

pational objectives. •Historically there was^^dkr^a^e whether 

the junior college was an upward extension of high school, 

especially In the* early days when students/ routinely spo)ce of 

attending the 13th and 14th grad£.. Equally routinely 

thousands .of s~tii?lents thought of the junior college *as a ? ♦ 

Stepping, stone near home, enroute to a fouf-yedr college degree. 



^In-a manner^f speaking the debate was resolved in^ 1965 
when the Higher Education Act, a major federal program of stu- 
% dent financial aid, explicitly included two-year cplleges as 
'part^of higher education, even while 'it gave birth tc? the 
broader concept of ^postsecondaxy education. About' th if time 
"^^he leading association in the field, change its nai^ to the 

American Association of Corrc-jmnity and t Junior Colleges by 
"addina the two italicized, words • Statistically, tf\e two-year 

colleges were coll6g#4. Attendance has been, increasing, as 

* * 
shown in Charts' 2 and 3, page 19. In terms of students, the 

community colleges served' several clienteles; they enrolled 

transfer students headed for four-year degrees, terminal 

students (an unfortunate^ jiama) -for those' seeking one- or two- 

year certificates , - and. also adults in pursuit of specific 

<■> ^ 
courses whether for recreation or personal or professional 

f , — * " ' K 

qrowth . • / p 4 

* * 

.Under, the GI'Bill therfe was a different kind of, 
■ bifurcation. While every veteran had to have an occupational 

or professional Objective, those who sought a. fpur-y ear .degree 
^couad specify* that, they .wanted a bachelor 1 s decree and those ' 
who sought a two-year degree could specify an associate degree 
\ They could be considered full-time students by enrolling in 

some 14 semester credit hou^r.s, later reduced to 12. Voca- 
* tional students followed a different pattern to be considered 



; clock /faurs per week, 
>nitbred an^ certified. 



f full-time: is clock ^urs per week, later red\iqed to 18, with 

13 

attendance moni 



■ ^ 
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• . CHART 2 - . 

PERCENT OF COLLEGE LEVEL TRAINEES BY TRAINING CATEGORY 
FOR FISCAL YEARS' 1970 THROUGH-1979 
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CHART 3 

PERCENT OFTOTAL FISCAL YEAR 1 TRAINEES 
BY TYPE^OF TRAINING * 
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Based on these and otter statutory .differences/ the 
Veterans Administratioh and its affiliated State Approving 
.Agencies divided the worl& ihto Institutions of ^Higher 
Learning ( IHL«) and Below 'College Level institutions (BCL), a 

* *, I ' 

** * i 

name eventually found to be undesirable so that we now have 

Other Residence Schools (ORS) which still must adhere to clock 

htfurs and" other differences prescribed by federal statute and 

\ 

regulations. ^ v- % 

, cfver the years t\>e 25-hour "(or 18-hour) requirement was 




found by many students and admiriistrator s to be feither 



.degrading or pejorative *or restrictive, with the result that 
there y/as a broad shift of having certain curricula recTassi- 
fied from vocational (clock-hour) *ta> academic/ i.e. # leading 



to a degree such as the two-year associate of arts. Content 

of the courses often remained th\e samfe/ and in fact many 

Veterans, ostensibly headed for a two-year degree/ decided 

• » 

after a single year that they 'would settle' for a certificate 
' * -14 
and technically dropped out of the degree program. 

The Veterans Administration was displeased with -these 
adaptive arrangements, but t,hat is not central to the present 
report. What does mattef is that the statistics as to what is 
occupational/vocational education In a ( two-year cdlleger and 
*what is academic training' leading to a degree cannot be 
•determined from the existing recorda. * ' ^ 

I*n terms of educational progress, i.e. / learning/ this' 

*• 

may/not be important because a program may well be beneficial 
even though its records are % not very enlightening. Thus # the 



I 



enrollment with a degree objective ipay r cause some trainees^t^ 

1 4 -T- - 

•look like dropouts, if they fettle for a certificate of c^jn^le- 

tion, which may well have been their true, • unspoken* goal 

~ fl * 

The VA Education Master Records here are not very h^Tpful 

because ttyey do not inquire (and jannot record^ tihe reasons 

for termination. From a recent analyses we- know how trainees 



.under the current GI Bill have behaved, although the data will 
, change slightlv after allowance iscrmade f.or t some Vietnam .era 
benef iciaries^who are sSfeill eligible fdr training. " 3ee Table 

6 . • ~ ^\ 

4 " , TABLE 6 

Veteran -GI Bill -Trainees Percent Usage of Entitlement. 

t 



ihs/yrotai 


Total 


0-25% 


26-49% 


50-74% 


7^-99% 


100+ 

4 


2 Months 


Total 

• 


6,476,421 


2,946, 363 
(45.5) 


= — f— 

1,224,151 
(18.9) 


956,505 
(If. 8) 


717,969 
(11.1) 


631,033 
(9.7) 


1,581,933 
.(24.4)- 


Peacetime 

\ • 

\ , - 


1,377,4,32 


. 753,000 
(54.7)' 


229,518 
(16.6) 


155,202 
(11.3) 


121,57^ 
(8.8) 




490,620 
(35.6) * 


Vie\tnam 

"\ 


5,098,939 


2,193,363 
(43.0) 


995, Q33 
(19.5) 


801,303 
(15.7) 


596,396 
(11.7) 


512,8/4 
(10. 1)' 


1,091,313 
(21.4J 



source: RAI Study, 1981/ b^sed on VA"*EMR. 



\ The sh if t toward enrollments for associate degrees — away 

from occupational courses — continues to this day, ,even ^pugh 
Charts 2 ^ncl 3 do^iot disclose^it % (see page 19).' 

The lacfc .of reliably data/ in turn, calls* for a broader 
> discission of? what we Know about the educational success o£. /r , 
% th^&I Bill. • ' • ~ < 



Incomplete Data Base 

The Veterans Administration can be . seen in several 
perspectives. For our purposes it contains two major empires, 
know as the Department of ^Medicine and Surgery, and the 
Department of Veterans Benefits. DMSS undertakes a variety of 
educational activities, including staff development and some 
rehabilitation, but it handles primarily physical ( i.*e. , 
medical rehabilitation, m while ^collaborating with the DVB for 
vocational rehabilitation:. In terms of occupational training, 



only DVB . is' relevant and it, ir> turn, is primarily an adminis- 
trative agency, devoted to the efficient and fair distribution 
of a variety of payments, whetKer pension, compensation, educa 
tional benefits or housing loan program. Only iferipherally 

/ 

is it an educational ag.ency — and this shows in tme way it 
accumulates and organizes its data. 

The VA position — that its job is -to administer the 
prpgram and to monitor the flow of federal funds — has been 
criticized for three decades/ A management study by 
Booz-Alien-Hamilton in 1952 noted: 



";An important ,y and basic part of the vocational 
rehabilitation and education program has been 
neglected. There is rib real .measure of the 
programs 1 effectiveness 



.... 



In 1956 the so-called Bradley Commission wrote: 

"...the data gathered 'relate largely to adminis- 
trative operations and do not give a basis for 
^gauging need^^r fpr' analyzing the effectiveness 
rof'the programs: . M \ . . 



Ii> 1973, the ETS Report repeated* these comments and 



" The VA continues to be primarily* interested in 
data on veterans enrollments and , exhaustion of 
entitlement* It does not collect* data on comple- . 
tion rates . ♦ • • 11 ' ^ 

, Also mentioned were the recurrent criticism that VA staff 

Jacked "education and experience necessary to qualify them as 

administrators Qf^ an educational program, 11 to use the words of 

a 1951 House Select Committee, in its review of the World War 

ri program. 

Adds the ETS report: In all fairness there is the VA 
. / 

concept of its mission which gives priority to "serving* 
veterans" rather than "purifying statistics J" Sut ETS then > 
suggests that better service and better policies can j^nly come 
from be.tter data collection and analysis • 

- Some of these data have improved over the years so* that 
they are much more informative than they used tb-be. ^For 
example, .the budget breakdown of educational assistance for FY< 
1980 is very h&lpful, even though the data for institutions of 
higher learning do not identify- two-year colleges. (These can 
be found In tbe current Information Bulletin which is pub- 
lished by the Controller 1 s offige-irr co9peration with DVB) . 
What is available for 1^80 is available in lesser detail for 
1975, and still lesser detail for 1970. Further, the Informa - 
tion Bulletin formally deals with numbers of trainees, while 
theMJudget figures,* not surprisingly deal with dollars. ?ls a 
result, there are limitations to the way we can calculate 
occupational expenditures and have to rely heavily on esti- 
mates. Table 5, page 14, is one of the ( few examples of a 
summa'ry of educational expenditures. 



Rte search Data % > 

' Uie. Congressional Budget Office was neither the first nor 

. * tj 

the last agency to discover that "not very much is- known about 
the impact of the GI Bill, wide.'y reputed to "be. »a m&jor land- 
mark in the history of American education. In October 1978 it 
released Veterans 1 ' Educational Benefits: Issues Concerning 
the GI Bill . 

* "The principal^if f iculty in assessing. the 

impact of the Gt Bill . . . is £hat there is little 
information regarding what the- situation would, be" 
if ♦there were no GI Bill. No study has examined a 
group of veterans immediately after they left the 
service and competed that group to a matching 
» sample of, non-veterans . Similarly, no study has 

. sought to compare the pofet-servic^ behavior of 
* veterans who are *£"Zigible for. the GI Bill with * 

j " that of non-eligi&le veterans. Some studies 

have, shown how veterans . fare after ending their 
* * GI Bill trailing, jDut one cannot discern tl^e 

-.impact the GI' Bil^ itserf had on that training 
experience* "16 • 

ii 

% While the statement is still valid, today, there arq a few 

recent stud'ies 'wlfich should be mentioned, although they deal 

with all aspects 'of adjustment and readjustment, not specif i- 

cally wi°th education, and only negligibly- with occupational 

education. * t . * v 

National Survey of Veterans (known* as SOV I) , published 

by the Veterans Administration in January 198,0, is a mail 

survey* of about-10,000 male yeterans/as of December 1977. 
* 9 ' * • 

Among its findings are that some 60**2 percent 'o£ all white 
veterans of all periods who took training weht to college, 
while only 36.4; percent of black veterarts went to college (and 

" - \ 17 ' • i 

none took flight training). - ■ 
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1979 national Survey of Veterans (known as -SOV II)/ 

" , ' : — ' ' l r 

<#» * 

~ published s by-the VA in December 1980, is b&sed on almost 

10,000 personal interviews with noninstitutionaliz^ed male 

veterans in the Spring of 1979 . v Among its most relevant 

'findings are the tables showing completion rates based on the 

recollections of the respondents, arid* to what extent trainees 

recalled how they *used : their training on>4^heir first job. 

Tables 6 and 7 from Appendix G follow with thp^reminder that 

" 1 18 
they cover veterans of all periods, "not j'ust the Vietnam era.^ 

Iji addition, the SOV II datge differ sharply ,(> from VA Education 

•Master Records, so much so that no meaningful conclusions 

should be drawn from the SOV II data on participation or 

s 

completion. Table 6.1 (from SOV II) illustrates the problem. 
4 Legacies of -Vietnam; Comparative Adjustment of Veterans 
and their Peers was released in March 1981/ the report of * an 
.independent study by Robert Laufer and His colleagues at the 
Center for Policy* Research ♦ It is illuminating as- to 
progress, is a welcome contribution to the research, is rele- 
vant to policy development but cannot answer questions as to 

, V f IS- \ 
VA investment in occupational training. ^ . 

For that matter, two other . studies should 'be mentioned 

«. • 

eVen though they too deal with numbers of trainees, not with 
investments; * ' 

Voucher Fundi ng of Training: A Study of the G.I.. Bill by 
David' O'Neill and Sue Goetz Ross (Public Research Institute, 
October 1976) concludes t^hat "fulltime, continuous/ vocational 
and technical training have # a significant impact oft earnings. 11 



TABLE 6 4 

COMPLETION RATES* FOR VETERANS USING VA' ASSISTED TRAINING 

BY VARIOUS CATEGORIES 



Number in 
Category 
^OOO's) ' 



pV.cent 17 
Completed 



Race 

White 
Black 
Other 



U 



Period of Service' 



o 1 

10,457 
998 . 
164 



66.0 

5i;o 

71t6 ( 



Vietnam era 
Korean conflict 
World War II 
Peacetime post-Korean 



4,006 
2,135 
4,617 
799 



58.8 
60.7 
71. 6 
66.9 



Last Type of Training ' 



College' level 
High school 
Flight school 
Other school 
Correspondence 
Apprentice 
On-theyjob 
Farm training ' 



6,085 
263 
245 

2,166 
832 
567 
901 
533 



62.5 
50.3 
77. 4 
63. 7 
62.7 
71.3 
74.8 
76.0 



Disability ^Status 



Disabled 
Non-Disabled 



2,'293 
9,325 



59.0 
66.3 



VA Servioe-Connected * 
Compensation Status 



VA compensation 
No VA compensation 



1,446 
10,173 



67.72 
64. 5 



1/ Does not include those still in training. 



Reproduced from VA, SOV II,APpen<3Lx G 
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" ' TABLE 7 
DEGREE TO WHICH TRAINING ^MATCHED FIRST -vFOB 
OBTAINED DURING OR AFTER TRAINING , 
BY LAST TYPE OF TRAINING USED 




• TOTAL 1 



Field of 
Training 


Use ' 


Some 
Use 


Total S 
Numbers 




* 




4 


> 

* ' 56.6 


35.3 


8.0 


2,293' 

t 


0.0* 


67.8* 


32.2 


37 


74 1* 


51. a* 

< 


'14.8* 


47 


« ' 63.1 


31.4 . 


• 5.5 


428 


0 4 ° T ° 


' 50 . 2 


9.8 


258 


83.5 : 

j 


12.2 


4.3 


219 ' 


' 8S:-7 


13 . 3 


0.0 


235- 


•75.2* 


' 24.8* 
I 


. o.o 


* ' 15 


5^.' o ^ 


33 A 


. 7.4 


•' * 3,533 



. "» •* 

• / 1/ 'Based on responses to item 8 ID. . 

.* Standard error greater than 10 percent. 
\ V * ' . Rsproduced from VA, SOV II, Appendix G 



eric: 



• % Tfible. 6. 1 v 

Number of Trainees for Biree Gt* Bills 
and Vocational Rehabilitation Program 
(In lharsands) 





1 

/ 

' • Estimate 


Records 


Percent 
Survey to 
Repords 


Estimated ?** 
Sui^vival 
Rate 


GI Bills 






World War II 
'Tnrean cJonf lict . + 
Post -Korean conflict 

Peacetime £ost-Korean 

-Vietnam er* 


4,463 
1,808 
. 5,496 
(765) 

\q f /UJ J 


7^80.0 

. ?< 391/ 
6,665 
(1,398) 
(5 , 26'7 ) 


57.2 k : 

75.6 

92.5 
(54*7) * 
(89.3) 


. 78.0 * 
81.6 

f 88.6 ■ ' v 

(88.0 ) ' 
• (8?. 9) 
> 


TOTAL * 

** 


12,100 


,16,856 


71.8 


83.5 


Vocational RehaStilitation 






; 




'World War JI 
Korean conflict 
post-Korean conflict 
Peacetime post-Korean 
Vietnam era 


• 136 
* 25 
< 126 
(28) 
(98) 


621 
? 77 
* ' 129 

" : (24) 

' (105) 

i 


3^2.1 
97.7 
• (119^8) 
(93.3) 


78. 0 

81.6 

88.6 
(88.0)' 
(89.9) . 


TOTAL* * 


341 

s 


827 


41.2 


~ 4 83.5 


** l£\ot April 1979 (include vromen 


> 

veterans) • 


I 


• 


fj / 

*** / Based on estimated 


deaths up to 


September 30 


r 1978. 


V 


• / v 0 


' 1 r 

» 




i 

>* 


* * * 



The underestimates for the Vocational Rehabilitation program are substantial 
forWd War iTvet'erahs 'and Korean conflict veterans. .Additional sources of 

those veterans include: a lack of stratification by combined degree^ of 
disability, possible undersampling of certain groups such as ,th^ho»ebound, the 
np"a»plSg..of institutionalized veterans, and the use of, the same death rate for 
disabl'ed -veteraCns^nd veterans overall. ^ ^ % 



A 9 



Pe^rdduced from Vk f SOV II 
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♦ That's the ccfnclusipn of the CfeO Which describes it as the - 

• "only study that compares the earnings of participants and * 

••nonparticipants matched- by" personal .characteristics and work 

20 - % m * . ' f 

histories. v.." The 0 1 Neiil-Ro^s study, .not as widely known as 

v it should bf, contains strong ind .catkins that the GI Bill has 

a favorable economic impact ,;• th.at the ' VA investment in resi- 

f^den.t vociitiajial instruction pays off, • % * / 

O'Neill, reporting his ' findings „ in/ -the Journal of Higher * 

. Eflucatjion , concludes -that vrocational-tech.nical . 

training taken under the GI Bill raises -the earning capacity / 

by more than. does similar training under, the more traditional, 

MDTA and CETA programs .... " He attributes this to reliance on 

t?he market mechanism, permitted to prevail for veterans, vs . 

the placement/assignment into training sequences by public 

officials under MDTA/CETA. > ^ * 

' ' >. " * 1 ■ : 

Two other bbservations .by O'Neill should be mentioned: 

Proprietary schools appear, to be doing a good job in helping 
disadvantaged young men With career-adjustment problems^ And 
he considers YA's elaborate anti-fraud 'system to be an impor- 
tant element. ^ 

In this latter observation he may be making** the same 
point cited above (p.- 13) in connection with the VA's voca- 
-tional rehabilitation program where the assignment of indi- 

vidual counselors has the., side effects of ^educing abuse and 

it 4 A ' 

of focusing the educational' goal and progress of the trainees. 



" " • . - 34 
ERIC : . ' ; . * 
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^ - 30 - ; . ' 

The Utilization of- Educational Entitlements by Veterans 

of the Post-Korean' Conflict and Vietnam Era was prepared, by 

* ' ^ " * ■ ! - ' » 

Research Applications "j-nc/ in R'6ckville, Maty land, and 
' ^ • ? ' * " 22 

released by HVAC and.SVAC as Con.nittee prints in 1981*. The 

study deals with numbers of -traintas, not dollars, extracted 

f rora VA educational master records. It i^s informative" about 

participation tat-es, completion of courses of study, but con- 

tains Iftttle financial .information. { It also perniits one of 

the few insights as to the distribution, of degrees. and cer- 1 

tificates among veterans. Table D 4 9 " .from the Utilization 

Study v foilowsi. The f number g x are extrapolated from a sample of 

almost 10,000 personal interviews:, ; 

* . # 

TABLE 8 



Hirtwr of veterans In etch branch' of service w*c earned tfeorees, licenses, or certificates (ir. thousands). 



!«•::« 


ah coiuge rsAir.ns 


All 0WS T?i'::£5 




S~C^lC« 
OCJ'U 






*.0 


-n. c s. c:=io- 

C- CfO 


iie-.'.St 


C;?:^:ca:-: 




»:C" i 


to; ;l 




.255 

(12*2) 


(19.9) 


?n 
(n £) 


57 
(- 3.2) 


1S1 

{ 


34 

{ 1.9) 


69 

: 3 9) 


415 

(23.2) 


69 

(. 3 V 


2c; 

(11.7) 




' nAvr , " 


10; 


154 

(20. 1) 


{ e s> 


18 


(11-2) 


12 

( 1.6) ~ 


41 

< 5 3) 


180 

U3.5) 


2S 

( 3 7) 


87 

(11 <) 




AIR 

f#cr 


us 

02 6) 

y 


197 
(23.3) 


96 . 
(11.3) 


► 27 

«/* 


(io S 3) 


8 ' 
{ .9) 


48 , 

( S.7J- 


is? i 

(18.0) 


29 

<?•«) 


87 

MO. 3) 


8<6 




29 
(10.S) 


70 
(25.4) 


?3 

J 8.3) 


1? 

( 4.3) 


M 
( 4 0) 


9 

( 3.2) 


3 

( i.l) 


80 

~*(29 0) 


6 

( 2 2) 


33 
(U.9) 


276 


COiST 7 
Sl'ASD 


10 

' (18.S) 


IS 

(27.8) 


6 

{li. j: 


0 


0 


0 


e 

(1<8) 


IS 

[71 Si 


0 


C 


S4 


101*1 , 


479 
(1? 8) 


79? 

if'" 


?8S 
( ? 7) 


"in 

i 3.1) 


■ 3?5 
{ 8 9) 


£3 
( 1.7) 


U9 
{ < 5) 


(22 6) 


i\2 5) 

'* \ 


416 
(11 1) 





Sourfe : RAI, based on S0V II data* tapes, supplied by~VA. 



Veterans generally participmted\in the American trench 

\ T 

away from vocational training into college and for lhany more 

young persons to go to college. Da^a collected by t^k VA 'are . 
* 

segmented, reflecting the lack o.. continuity in the. Ihr^e 
successive versions of the*GI BillS and the- other programs, 
such as .vocational rehabilitation- and the new and very small 

veap. /• - 

Between 1 945 and 1980 , participation rates inqreased , 

V * 

i,e., rising , percentages Qf veterans^ used their educational. 

benefits with the 'most recent rate at 65.3 percent. Pairtici- 

■* * ♦ * $ ' . 

pation has'always contained some tr oubl esome .aspects in "that . 

the'VA dqita do not" allow ^ differentiation between 'the* newly 

'discharged veteran who went^o school* for a* month (until he - 

received a joD--a£fjer) % and th'e^one who Completed a jnqch longer 

course of study?'the data merely show. l\hat Jie participated/ 

* Witnin these participation rates, a shift from vocatidnal 

* * * 

education no cfellege clearly emerges. After 'WorldStar: II, ^ 
orrly 14.4 percent went to college; for the Korean period the 
figure rose to 22.0 percent; post-Korea (1955-1964.) was 24.2 
percent, and the- Vietnam era veterans reached almost 40 

i 



percent. Table 1 permits a continuation of ttie trend for the 
years, 1967-1980/ calculated in Column A of Tajkle next pags. 

The rise of Junior College (two-year college enrollments 
.also cart be" 1 calculated from Table 1/ and is m 'show« in Columns B 
and C of Table 6, as a percentage of all college onrollments^ 

• • V •' . - 

: 36 V. • ■ 
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Conversely, occupational trainees declined, as shown in 
C6lumn D, based %n calculations which combine "Other Schools" 

and on-the-job, training totals as a share of trie total number 

r - -** . — • 

of trainees, , 
Finally, the VA collects data o.-'a narrow classification 

of "Vocational-Technical" whidfr is reflected in Column E as a 

percentage of all trainees, and also shows a decline. 

Added to the table are recent data f or * the Vocational 

Rehabilitation prpgram, which i§ much k Smaller than the GI 

^ 1 

Bill, and also for the new contributory VE&P, which has only . 

i 

about 2,000 participants in training to date. 

tV, / * ' % 

TABIiE £ TRENDS IN VETERANS EDUCATION, 1967-19.80 



B 



C * 



D 



-FY 
1967 

1968, Jf 

1969 

1970 • 

1971 

1972 

1973 

197.4 

1975 

1976 

f977 

1978 

1979 , 

1980 



College ■% Jr. College Jr. College Occupational Voc-Tech 



o f To tal 

72 
60 
57- 
55 
57 
57 
55 
56 
62 
68 
71 
75 
75 
76' 



% of College % of Total 



% of Total % of Tota 



\ 







39 






.42 


30 


16 


' • 44 


35 ' . 


20 


42 


36 • - 


. 20 


'42 


39 


21 


' 44 


43 • 


v 24. 


« 43 


51 


32 


- 37 


54 - * 


37 - 


' * 31 


i\ 


36 


* 28-> 


49 


37 


• 24 ' 


50 


37 


. ,^24* 


50 - 


• 38 ' 


*S 23 


"o 


39 • . 

* 




32 


25 




34 


25 




1967 N = 


468K,\ 1980 


N = '1.1M. 


N = 1947. 






N = about 


.30K. 





10 
8 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 



w 

CUMULATIVE,, 
VEAP ' 82 

£/ 

VOC REHAB' " 

1979 r ' 73 

1980 74 



J5 



'17 
17 



a/ See fable 1. 
b/ See 'Table 3. 
c/ See Table 4. 
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Other Problems - J - 

A^xnentioned above, the GI Bill has changed over the 
decades even though its basic thrust has remained the same. 
Nevertheless /there have been ma_\or changes in the social con- 
text as^ well as in methodology, ;n the words of SOV II/ wherfe 
there -are -major discrepancies between the Educatfonal toaster 

Records andsurvey findings: ' 

■*■ , ~ > • * 

"Of course it is also possible that some 
of the ' difference may lie in the VA training 
records for World, War II and the Korean $ 
; , conflict veterans. Our data collection 

methodologies were not so sophisticated then, 
. as now*. " 23 u 

" As for the changing context, the* ETS Report (1973) N 

suggested that there had been 'such sweeping changes that no 

meaningful comparisons should be made among the tl\ree'Gl 

Bills/ By yay'of illustration, it mentioned that there ha'd 

been no federal aid^to students during and immediately after 

J * ; 
World War -I I/;- that the GI Bill was a new, visible and generous 

program. With the enactment of the National 'Defense Education 

Act and the Higher Education Acft^o^ 1965, there were student 

loans/ forgiveness features^^B-sistance -to the health profes- 

sions, Basic Grants, Supplementary Grants. The GI Bill, while 

still generous, was .n^ longer a lone eminence. In aclditian, 

Social Security originally was for older people an£ only^later 
* . 

were the benefits for students added' (and are now scheduled 

i 

for repeal) 

Similarly there has been cf change in the definition and 

- — \ 

concept of vocational education. It began with federal spon- 
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9orship under Smith-Hughes in 1917 and has now been expanded 

» 

revised and shifted heavily into the post-secondary world. In • 
terms ofJLon-gitudinal studies and consistent series of data, 
this mu^P be considered a disadvantage, no matter how much it 



may* be an improvement in educatio .al terms . 1 

What^can be documented, with reasonable certainty, is the 
shift from what used to be* considered blue-CQllar occupations 
and training intfc college-type enrollments, including the 
stimulation of the two-year^ssociate degree. 



4 



Training and Job Placement 

The.GI Bill and the Veterans Administration h?ive, an 

enviable reputation in furthering the 'education and tr^ihing 

of veterans. *^th a view to making the training more eff^c- 

tive, the congress in 1974 added the so-called 50 percent 

f . - 

placement ■ provision, i.e., occupational schools (nond^gree) , 

— - v 

must take a purvey of their graduates (-excluding dropouts) and- 

must demonstrate. that 50 percent or more have found a job 

24 " 

related to tfteir .training. As in s6 many other xnatters, the 

GI Bill and the attempt to achieve a measure of accountability 

led the way, with the Federal Trade Commission seeking to 

achieve similar requirements through a proposed Trade Rule 

egulation. . 

The actual record of the 50 percent placement surveys is 
\ ^ 
checkered/ , as documented in two VA studies. First, there was 

the 1975 survey, sent to Congress in August- 1971 as the . 



\ 



A. 
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Occupational Graduate Employment Report. It was] reprinted in 

a later document/ Report of tl^e Fifty Percent Survey: , 

' " : 7 • ' 25- f 
Veterans/ Training arid Jobs / July 197*8./, from which we 

reproduce Table^jy (p» 36) which shows — not surprisingly, that 

among the respondents there are relatively high placement 

rates, f "** 

* 

In fact/ the survey -is vulnerable to criticism because of 
its focus on graduates, its various exclusions / the self- 

of graduates, the failure to distinguish 
bet^ee^lfull-time and part-time employment — all of which help, 
to explain* why the* VA would prefer to abandon it or at -least 
to have it modified v For purposes -of .research/ £he_ report 
helps to recall that enrollment in a course is not the same as 
completion/" that completion dq£s not readily lead to. job 
-placement/ that the massive investment made by the VA in tha 
education and training of veterans is a* widely hailed 

accomplishment^ with results, which can only be estimated. 

* ' . , ... " tf 7 - 

For .occupational training/ ,.to date/ it is about $27 




billion./ and the cost in FY 1980 »was about $1 billion or mQre. 

Number of Trainees' 

Of the more than^L million veterans in training during 
FY 19807* 'almost certainly more titan half were in occuoatipnal 

programs, even though the raw data m Table 1 show that 76 v 

• » 
percent were in college* Within this category/ however/ t^ere 

are more than half who were enrolled in two-year colleges 

where again more than'half are estimated, to be pursuing 
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TABLE & 1° 



Distribution of Course" by Percent of Oi'sduates fttployed In the Sw or Closely ftelsted Type of Wort by Category of Course 

** Percent of Graduate* Ptployed^n Sw » or Closely Belated Type of Work 

i * ' 
Let* * 

thaa 10- 20- .30- *0- U5- 50- 55- 60- 70- 80- 90> 



Category of Course 


101 


1? . 




3? 


U 


1>9 


-22 


59 


69 , 


70 * 


89 


yy 


100$ 




Mesa 


Median ' 


CRAXD TOtAL 


1.0$ 


~~o.*$ 


J>.*$ 


0,6* 


0.1»$ 


0.2$ 


*.3* 


1.8$ 


8.0$ 


8.?$ 


* 1* .0,$ 


11*2$ 
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occupational -goals ev.en though' nominally enrolled in academic 
programs. Further, of all two-year. college students, only a 
-—minority 'transfer to four-year colleges and complete the 

requirements for a bachelor's' uegree. Since our definition of 
occupational education includes everything culminating in less 
than a four-year degree, we estimate that at least' hali: of all 

1 • ' 

VA educational expenses, and at least half of all trainees-, 

*• should be counted as occupational trainees. 

The figures, derived from'Table 1, page 5, include all 

on-the-job trainees (74,000), all* 190 , 000 % trainees in* "other . 
. * » *» 

» 

schools," and more than half of the 428,000 'students in twd- 

year colleges, for a minimum tot^l of 484, 000, out of -1:1 

t 

million students. under the GI Bill. x The. distribution for the 
much smaller Vocational Rehabilitation program is comparable 
ahd VEAP is* too small to- affect ' the totals/ as shown in Table 
6, page 33 . ; , 
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FOOTNOTES 



Cf. A Compilation of Federal * Education Laws , ypl. LV 
( March 1981), House Committee- on Education- and- Labor , and 
the earlier version, June 1977, which includes the* 
original Smith-Hughes Act. 

Basic authority is Veterans . enefits , Title 38 U.S. Code, 
Joint Committee Print No. 1, House and Senate Committees 
on Veterans Affairs (January 25, 1981^. 

Published by the .House (Committee Print No. 48) and " • 
.Senaie (Committee Print No. 16) Committees on Veterans 
Affairs, October 18, 1979 (96th Cong., Xst^ess.)., 

Senate Committee on Veterans Affairs, Print No. 18,* 
September 20., 1973. Also HCVA Print No.. 81, 
September 19, 1973 (93rd Conjg., 1st Ses's.). 

38 USC 1791, Change of Program. 

ETS Report ,' p. 38, based on OE/NCES and VA data. 

Veterans Administration, Office of Controller, * Disabled 
Veterans of the Vietnam Era Education and Training Under 
the GI Bill and the Vocatiopal Rehabilit ation Program, 
May 1979. \ ~* ; ;• 

Cf . GI Course Approvals , pp. 10-16 . 

Op * cit. , p. 8 . 

38* USC 1651-> Purpose.*. 

38 ; USC 1788, Measurement of Courses; * * 
Ibid . 

38 USC 1788 also mentions exception^. 

For a legislative change proposed by the VA and the 
justification, see p. 50 in House Committee Print* -No... 147 
(HCVA, "July 22, v 1978) : . Report on, the Fifty Percent 
Survey:* Veterans/ Training, and J6bs . i 

ETS Report , jp. 253. * 

CBO, 0£. cit * , p. 12 , i 

VA, ,SOV I, v p. 45 . 5 V x 

VA,'SOV II, loc. cit** 



* ♦ , 

r* 

19. HCVA, Committee Print No. 14, March 19, 1981. 

20. Page: 19. / \ 

21. Dave M*v O'Neill, "Voucher Funding of Training Programs: 
* Evidence from the GI Bill," JHE XII, Fall % 1977 , 425-45. 

22. HCVA, Committee Print No. 13, April 1/ 1981. 

23. Page 50. ' * < ' *\ *\ * : ' 

24. PL 93-508, amended .38 USC 1673(A) and 172 3 (A) 2. 

25. -HCVA, Committee Print No. 147, July. 22, 1978. 
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